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Congregationalism. 


CONGREGATIONALISM  denotes  a  par- 
^  ticular  form  of  church  organization  and 
government,  as  distinct  from  Presbyterian- 
ism,  Methodism,  Episcopacy,  etc.  Of  course, 
it  implies  the  existence  of  a  church.  What, 
then,  is  a  church,  as  the  term  is  commonly 
used  in  the  New  Testament,  and  among  our- 
selves ? 

THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  DE- 
SCRIBED. 

The  Greek  word  commonly  rendered 
church  in  the  New  Testament  literally  sig- 
nifies a  congregation^  an  assembly.  Thus 
the  congregation  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
is  called  a  church.  Acts  7  :  38.  And  to  the 
riotous  assembly  at  Ephesus,  the  same  orig- 
inal word  is  applied.  Acts  19 :  32,  39. 
With  reference  to  Christians,  we  find  the 
word  used  in  the  three  following  senses :  — 

1.  To  denote  the  general,  invisible  church, 
comprising  the  whole  body  of  true  believers 
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on  earth  and  in  heaven.  Heb.  12 :  23 ; 
Col.  1 :  18,  24. 

2„  To  denote  particular  visible  churches, 
or  those  bodies  of  professed  believers  which 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  for  divine  wor- 
ship, and  other  religious  purposes,  in  one 
place;  as  the  church  at  Jerusalem,  the 
church  at  Antioch,  the  churches  in  Galatia 
and  Macedonia. 

3.  The  word  is  also  used,  though  not  fre- 
quently, to  denote  the  general^  visible 
church,  considered  as  embodying  all  the 
particular  visible  churches.  Rom.  16  :  23  ; 
1  Cor.  12  :  28.  The  second  of  these  senses 
is  much  the  more  common  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, and  is  that  to  which  our  attention 
is  now  to  be  directed. 

It  is  evident  from  the  sacred  writings 
that  Christ  intended  to  embody  his  professed 
followers  on  earth,  not  in  one  national^  uni- 
versal church,  but  in  particular^  congrega- 
tional churches.*  He  prepared  the  materi- 
als for  such  a  church  during  his  public 
ministry,  and  soon  after  his  ascension,  a 
church  was  fully  organized  at  Jerusalem. 

*  I  here  use  the  word  Congregational  in  a  general  and  not  in 
ft  technical  or  denominational  sense 
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Acts  1 :  26  ;  2 :  41,  42  ;  6  :  5,  6.  It  was  a 
principal  labor  of  the  apostles  to  form  such 
churches  in  the  cities  and  villages  where 
they  preached,  and  where  disciples  were 
multiplied. 

That  these  churches  were  not  of  a  na- 
tional or  provincial  character,  appears  from 
the  fact,  that  when  the  churches  of  a  par- 
ticular country  or  province  are  mentioned, 
they  are  always  spoken  of  in  the  plural  num- 
ber. Thus  we  read,  not  of  the  church,  but 
the  churches  of  Judea,  of  Syria,  of  Galatia, 
of  Asia,  and  of  Macedonia.  Acts  9 :  31 ; 
15  :  41 ;  1  Cor.  16  : 1, 19 ;  2  Cor.  8 :  1.  And 
when  there  were  converts  in  a  place  adjoin- 
ing a  large  city,  it  was  not  the  custom  of 
the  apostles  to  gather  them  into  the  church 
of  the  city,  but  to  form  them  into  a  separate 
church.  Thus  at  Cenchrea,  the  port  of 
Corinth,  there  was  a  church  distinct  from 
the  larger  church  in  the  city.  Rom.  16  : 1. 
There  was  also  a  church  at  Ostia,  the  port 
of  Rome. 

These  particular  churches  were  not  loose, 
indeterminate  bodies,  embracing  all  who  re- 
sided in  a  given  locality,  but  each  was  a 
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distinct  and  well-defined  organization,  liav- 
ing  its  own  officers  and  members.  To  be  a 
member  of  one  church  did  not  constitute 
membership  in  another ;  nor  did  the  hold- 
ing of  office  in  one  church  constitute  the  in- 
cumbent an  officer  of  any  other  church. 

The  churches  of  the  apostles  were  com- 
posed, each  of  them,  of  Christians,  who  were 
expected  to  come  together,  in  one  place^  for 
public  worship,  and  for  celebrating  the  or- 
dinances of  the  gospel.  Perhaps  all  of  them 
did  not  assemble  uniformly  in  one  place. 
The  distresses  of  the  times  and  the  want  of 
suitable  accommodations  may  have  prevented 
this.  But  that,  on  all  occasions  of  common 
interest  and  concernment,  the  members  of  a 
church,  and  even  of  the  largest  churches, 
were  accustomed  to  come  together,  is  certain. 
On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  the  church  at  Je- 
rusalem were  assembled  "  with  one  accord? 
in  one  place."  And  many  years  after,  when 
messengers  from  the  church  at  Antioch 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  question  of 
circumcision,  "  the  apostles  and  elders  and 
the  whole  church  "  came  together,  to  delib- 
erate and  advise  in  relation  to  the  matter. 
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Acts  2 :  1 ;  15  :  22.  When  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas returned  from  their  first  mission  to 
the  heathen,  "  they  gathered  the  church  at 
Antioch  together,  and  rehearsed  all  that 
God  had  done  with  them,  and  how  he  had 
opened  the  door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles." 
Acts  14 :  2T.  "  Upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week,*'  the  church  at  Troas  "  came  together 
to  break  bread."  Acts  20  :  7.  It  is  re- 
peatedly said  of  the  church  at  Corinth,  that 
they  "  came  together  in  one  place to  attend 
upon  divine  worship  and  administer  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  church.  1  Cor.  5  :  4  ;  11 :  18  ; 
14:  23. 

It  thus  appears  from  the  sacred  writings 
that  Christians,  under  the  ministry  of  the 
apostles,  were  collected  into  distinct  and 
separate  organizations,  called  churches,  each 
having  its  own  members  and  officers,  and 
each  consisting  of  such  as  were  accustomed 
to  assemble  in  one  place  for  religious  wor- 
ship, and  for  transacting  the  affairs  of  the 
church.  I  will  only  add,  that  if  the  plan 
of  the  apostles  in  this  respect  had  been 
carried  out  in  the  succeeding  ages ;  if, 
when  Christians  in  the  large  cities  and  their 
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suburbs  became  too  numerous  to  assembly 
conveniently  ill  one  place,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  continue  together,  they  had  amicably 
separated  into  distinct  organizations,  one 
of  the  stepping-stones  to  Romanism  had 
never  been  laid,  and  a  principal  source  of 
ambition  and  corruption  had  been  excluded 
from  the  church.  In  this  case,  the  sees  of 
Rome  and.  Antioch  and  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople  would  never  have  been  con- 
verted into  princely  thrones,  and  aspirants 
would  not  have  waded  into  them  through 
scenes  of  turmoil  and  blood, 

THE  APOSTOLIC  CHURCHES  VOLUNTARY 
ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  churches  in  the  days  of  the  apostles 
were  all  of  them  voluntary  associations. 
The  apostles  had  no  compulsory  power  to 
bring  persons  into  the  churches,  and  they 
desired  none.  All  who  joined  themselves 
to  any  of  the  churches  did  it  freely  and  of 
their  own  accord.  The  three  thousand  who 
were  baptized  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  acted 
freely ;  so  did  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  and 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  the  Philippian  jailor, 
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and  the  family  of  Cornelius,  and  every 
other  individual  who,  in  those  days,  was 
added  to  a  Ciiristian  church.  There  was  no 
compulsion  or  involuntary  action,  or  any- 
thing approaching  to  it,  in  any  case. 

But,  although  every  church  is,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  a  voluntary  association, 
still,  every  voluntary  association  is  not  a 
church.  It  is  necessary  to  inquire,  there- 
fore, what  there  was  peculiar  in.  the  associ- 
ations of  which  we  speak,  which  went  to 
constitute  them  churches  of  Christ. 

1.  These  associations  consisted  of  per- 
sons of  a  peculiar  character.  All  who 
joined  themselves  unto  the  churches  of  the 
apostles  were  required  to  profess  faith  in 
Christ,  and  to  give  credible  evidence  of 
piety.  It  was  those  who  were  pricked  in 
the  heart,"  and  repented,  and  gladly  re- 
ceived the  word,"  who  were  admitted  to  the 
church  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  It  was 
not  till  the  Samaritans  ^'  believed  Philip, 
preaching  the  things  concerning  the  king- 
dom of  Christ,"  that  they  were  received 
by  him  to  baptism  and  the  church.  The 
Holy  Ghost  fell  on  the  family  of  Cornelius, 
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and  satisfied  Peter  as  to  their  piety,  before 
he  would  admit  them  to  the  church,  and 
administer  to  them  the  ordinances  of  the 
gospel.  Ananias  objected  to  the  baptism  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  till  a  voice  from  heaven  as- 
sured him  of  the  piety  of  this  recent  per- 
secutor : He  is  a  chosen  vessel  unto  me,  to 
bear  my  name  before  the  Gentiles,  and 
kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel."  Acts  9 : 
15.  We  here  see  what  were  the  terms  of 
admission  to  the  apostolic  churches,  and 
what  ought  to  be  the  terms  of  admission  to 
all  the  visible  churches  of  Christ. 

2.  Not  only  did  the  churches  of  the  apos- 
tles consist  of  persons  of  a  particular  char- 
acter, but  they  were  formed  on  a  peculiar 
basis ;  viz.,  that  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  In 
establishing  other  voluntary  associations, 
persons  are  guided  by  the  particular  object 
which  they  have  in  view,  and  they  so  form 
and  adjust  their  constitution  and  laws  as 
will  best  tend  to  promote  this  object.  But 
in  establishing  churches,  all  who  would  fol- 
low in  the  steps  of  the  apostles  must  build 
entirely  on  the  platform  of  the  Scriptures. 
They  must  take  the  Scriptures  as  their  rule. 
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They  must  profess  to  believe  whatever  the 
Scriptures  plainly  teach,  and  promise  to 
obey,  so  far  as  they  are  able,  all  that  the 
Scriptures  enjoin. 

3.  The  object  for  which  churches  are 
formed  and  sustained  is  altogether  of  a  pe- 
culiar character.  This  is  not  to  promote 
any  merely  worldly  or  secular  end,  but 
a  spiritual  end.  It  is  to  maintain  the  wor- 
ship and  ordinances  of  the  gospel ;  to  pro- 
mote, by  all  proper  methods,  the  edification 
one  of  another ;  and  to  labor  more  efficient- 
ly than  would  otherwise  be  possible  for  the 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the 
object  of  all  church  organization.  A  wor- 
thy and  important  object  truly  !  —  An  ob- 
ject in  reference  to  which  tlie  church  is 
gloriously  distinguished  from  all  otlier  as- 
sociations existing  among  men. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  WRITTEN  CREEDS  AND 
COVENANTS. 

That  -those  who  associate  together  in  a 
church  must  have  some  compact  or  cove- 
nant^ written  or  unwritten,  expressed  or  im- 
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plied,  is  obvious.  Else  there  would  be  no 
mutual  agreement  or  understanding  between 
them.  They  would  have  no  bond  of  union 
to  hold  them  together,  and  would  not  know 
at  all  what  duties  to  expect,  or  what  were 
expected,  one  of  another.  And  if  there 
must  be  a  compact  or  covenant,  it  certainly 
would  seem  desirable  that  this  should  be  a 
written  covenant,  —  one  that  could  not  well 
be  forgotten,  and  to  which  all  the  members 
might  have  liberty  of  appeal. 

The  same  remark  may  be  extended  to 
creeds.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  those 
who  are  to  unite  statedly  in  the  most  sol- 
emn acts  of  worship  should  be  agreed  in  the 
essential  articles  of  their  faith,  and  as  every 
Christian  who  believes  anything  has  a  creed, 
so  every  society  of  Christians  which  holds 
any  articles  of  faith  in  common  has  a  com- 
mon creed  ;  and  the  only  question  is,  —  if 
it  can  be  a  question,  —  whether  the  creed 
shall  be  matter  of  public  record^  to  which 
all  concerned  may  have  free  access  and  lib- 
erty of  appeal,  or  whether  it  shall  be  left  to 
uncertain  tradition  and  forgetfulness. 

I  know  it  is  said  that,  by  adopting  a  creed 
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of  mere  human  authorship,  we  substitute 
something  else,  in  place  of  Scripture,  as 
our  standard  of  faith.  But  this  is  not  true. 
A  written  creed  is  never  to  be  substituted 
in  place  of  Scripture,  but  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  concise  and  convenient  expres- 
sion of  what  is  deemed  to  be  the  sense  of 
Scripture.  In  the  church  adopting  it,  it  is 
not  itself  the  standard  of  faith,  but  a  trans- 
cript^ an  epitome  of  that  infalUble  standard 
which  God  has  given  us  in  his  word. 

It  is  objected  again,  that  a  church  creed 
is  a  restraint^  an  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  conscience.  But  this  again  is  not 
true.  No  church  should  impose  its  creed 
upon  others.  This  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  conscience.  But  when  a  church 
does  no  more  than  propose  its  creed  for  con 
sideration,  leaving  those  to  whom  it  is  pre- 
sented at  full-liberty,  either  to  adopt  it,  and 
unite  with  that  particular  church,  or  to  re- 
ject it,  and  go  to  some  other  communion, 
obviously,  there  is  no  injury  done  to  con- 
science, and  no  restraint  imposed  upon  re- 
ligious freedom. 

It  follows  from  the  principles  here  laid 
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down,  that  a  Congregational  church  is  not 
a  mere  outward  organization.  It  is  a  spir- 
itual body^  including  those,  and  those  only, 
who  embrace  the  essential  truths  of  the 
gospel,  and  profess  to  have  felt  the  power 
of  these  truths  on  their  hearts.  So  the 
matter  was  understood  by  the  apostles  and 
their  immediate  successors.  So  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  first  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith 
was  adopted  by  the  same  Synod  which 
adopted  the  Cambridge  Platform  in  the 
year  1648.  Coincident  with  this  is  the 
New  England  Confession,  which  was  adopt- 
ed in  1680.  The  same  venerable  symbol  was 
again  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  all 
our  Congregational  churches,  assembled  in 
Boston  in  1865.  Bodies  abjuring  these 
holy  truths  may  call  themselves  churches, 
and  Congregational  churches  ;  but  they  can 
be  Congregationalists  only  in  name.  We 
freely  accord  to  such  bodies  all  their  immu- 
nities and  rights,  but,  continuing  as  they 
are,  we  cannot  grant  them  a  standing  in  that 
great  spiritual  temple  which  has  come  down 
to  us  from  the  apostles,  and  from  the  ven- 
erable fathers  of  New  England. 
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INDEPENDENCE  AND  MUTUAL  FELLOWSHIP  OF 
CHURCHES. 

While  the  churches  planted  by  the  apos- 
tles maintained  a  fraternal  intercourse  one 
with  another,  in  all  holy  fellowship  and 
communion,  tliey  were,  in  point  of  author- 
ity, independent  of  each  other.  The  apos- 
tles indeed,  as  the  divinely-commissioned 
and  inspired  founders  of  churches,  had  a  de- 
gree of  authority  over  them  which  was  pecu- 
liar to  themselves  ;  but  among  the  churches, 
we  find  no  one  of  them,  and  no  confederat- 
ed body  of  them,  presuming  to  exercise 
authority  over  the  others.  Not  even  the 
mother  church  at  Jerusalem,  considered  as 
a  church  and  as  separate  from  the  apostles, 
ever  undertook  to  dictate  to  the  other 
churches,  or  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  over 
them. 

The  independence  of  the  churches,  in 
the  sense  and  to  the  extent  here  explained, 
is  not  only  sanctioned  by  the  Scriptures, 
but  is  most  explicitly  asserted  by  learned 
and  impartial  historians,  who  have  investi- 
gated the  subject.  Waddington,  an  Epis- 
copalian of  the  Church  of  England,  speak- 
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ing  of  the  church  in  the  first  century,  says, 
"  Every  church  was  essentially  independent 
of  every  other.  The  churches,  thus  consti- 
tuted and  regulated,  formed  a  sort  of  fed- 
erative body  of  independent  religious  com- 
munities^ dispersed  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  continual  commu- 
nication and  in  constant  harmony  vrith  each 
other."* 

Mosheim,  a  Lutheran,  who  could  have  no 
predilection  for  the  doctrine  of  independency, 
thus  describes  the  state  of  things  in  the  first 
century :  "  All  the  churches,  in  those  primi- 
tive times,  were  independent  bodies^  or  none 
of  them  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other.  For  though  the  churches  founded 
by  the  apostles  had  frequently  the  honor 
showed  them  to  be  consulted  in  difficult 
cases,  yet  they  had  no  judicial  authority^  no 
control^  no  power  of  giving  laws.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  clear  as  the  noonday,  that  all 
Christian  churches  had  equal  rights^  and 
were  in  all  respects  on  a  footing  of  equality." 
The  same  author,  speaking  of  the  second 
century,  says,  "  During  a  great  part  of 

*Ecc.  Hist.  p.  43. 
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this  century,  the  churches  continued  to  be, 
as  at  the  first,  independent  of  each  other ^  or 
were  connected  by  no  consociations  or  con- 
federations. Each  church  was  a  kind  of 
little  independent  republic^  governed  by  its 
own  laws,  which  were  enacted,  or  at  least 
sanctioned,  by  the  people."  * 

Archbishop  Whately,  speaking  on  the 
same  subject,  says,  "  Each  church,  though 
connected  with  the  rest  by  ties  of  faith,  hope, 
and  charity,  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
independent^  so  far  as  regards  any  power  or 
control.  The  plan  of  the  apostles  seems  to 
have  been  to  establish  a  great  number  of 
distinct^  independent  communities^  each  gov- 
erned by  its  own  bishop  (or  pastor),  confer- 
ring occasionally  with  the  brethren  of  other 
churches,  but  owing  no  submission  to  the 
rulers  of  any  other  church,  or  to  any  central 
common  authority,  except  the  apostles."! 

The  testimony  of  Neander,  Giesler,  Gib- 
bon, and  other  approved  historians,  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  primitive  churches, 
is  altogether  coincident  with  that  given 
above. 

*  Ecc.  Hist.  (Murdock*8  Edition).  Vol.  I.  pp.  86, 142, 
t  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  p.  25. 
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But  while  the  primitive  churches  were, 
in  the  sense  explained,  independent  of  each 
other,  they  were  bound  together  by  the 
strongest  ties,  and  maintained,  as  hinted 
above,  a  constant  intercourse  in  all  suitable 
acts  of  fellowship  and  communion.  They 
were  to  each  other  objects  of  deep  interest, 
and  of  mutual  concern  and  prayer.  As 
their  teachers  journeyed  from  place  to  place, 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  they  had  an  in- 
terchange of  pastoral  labors.  The  members, 
too,  when  absent  from  their  own  churches, 
were  freely  admitted  to  communion  in  the 
assemblies  of  their  brethren.  The  primitive 
churches  sent  Christian  salutations  and  let- 
ters of  instruction  and  warning  one  to 
another.  They  also  sent  messengers  one  to 
another,  and  administered  relief  to  each 
other  in  distress.  They  cheerfully  bore  one 
another's  burdens,  and  in  cases  of  doubt 
and  difficulty,  looked  to  each  other  for  ad- 
vice. 

This  intimate  and  holy  fellowship  of 
churches  is  no  more  inconsistent  with  their 
independence  than  the  friendly  intercourse 
of  neighbors  is  inconsistent  with  their 
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being,  each  and  all  of  them,  independent 
citizens.  I  have  no  right,  as  an  individual, 
to  exercise  authority  over  my  neighbor, 
nor  he  over  me ;  still  it  is  proper  that  we 
should  maintain  a  mutual  friendly  inter- 
course, and  perform  towards  each  other  all 
the  offices  of  neighborhood  and  kindness. 

The  independence  of  the  churches,  in  the 
sense  explained,  began  to  be  invaded  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century,  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  Synods  with  legislative  and 
dictatorial  powers.*  It  continued  to  be  in- 
vaded more  and  more,  till  at  length  it  ut- 
terly disappeared  from  the  church.  And 
when  this  was  gone,  there  was  no  let  or 
hindrance  to  the  progress  of  usurpation,  un- 
til all  the  churches  became  merged  in  one 
universal  church,  and  all  power  was  concen- 
trated in  the  lordly  Bishop  of  Rome. 

*  "  These  Synods  or  Councils,"  says  Moslieim,  "  of  which  we 
find  not  the  smallest  trace  before  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, changed  the  whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new 
form;  for  by  them  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were 
diminished,  and  the  power  and  authority  of  the  bishops  greatly 
augmented."  There  could  have  been  no  danger  in  these  Syn- 
ods, and  might  have  been  much  benefit,  if  they  had  confined 
themselves  to  deliberation  and  counsel;  ''but  they  soon  turned 
their  influence  into  dominion,  and  their  councils  into  laws,  and 
asserted  that  Christ  had  empowered  them  to  prescribe  to  his 
people  authoritative  rules  of  faith  and  practice.^* — Ecc.  Hist, 
Cent,  ii.f  Pajrt  2,  Chap,  2. 
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The  independence  of  particular  churches, 
modified  by  established  forms  of  ecclesias- 
tical intercourse  and  fellowship,  constitutes 
the  peculiar  characteristic  and  glory  of 
Congregationalism.  In  the  government 
of  many  denominations  of  Christians,  —  in- 
deed, the  most  of  them,  —  this  independence 
is  taken  away ;  or,  rather,  it  has  never  yet 
been  restored.  Tlie  particular  churches  are 
all  merged  in  a  general  church,  and  are 
subject  to  a  jurisdiction  above  and  without 
themselves.  But  not  so  in  the  Congrega- 
tional churches.  All  power  here  originates, 
under  Christ,  in  the  church,  and  terminates 
in  the  church.  There  may  be  church  con- 
ferences and  synods  and  ministerial  associ- 
ations, for  mutual  encouragement,  edifica- 
tion, and  prayer.  Councils  may  be  called, 
and  may  give  advice  ;  but  this  advice  may 
be  accepted  or  rejected.  To  be  sure,  where 
the  advice  of  a  council  is  rejected,  there  may 
follow,  for  a  time,  and  there  has  followed,  a 
breach  of  fellowship  ;  but  such  breaches  of 
fellowship  have  usually  resulted  rather  from 
misapprehension,  or  a  want  of  brotherly 
love,  than  from  any  inherent  defect  of  ec 
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clesiastical  organization.  Of  course,  the 
proper  remedy  for  them  is  to  be  sought  in  a 
better  understanding  of  our  peculiar  princi- 
ples, and  in  an  increase  of  the  spirit  of  love, 
and  not  in  a  departure  from  that  form  of 
church  government  which  we  believe  to  have 
been  sanctioned  by  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

POWERS  AND  RIGHTS  OF  A  CHURCH. 

1.  Every  church  has  a  right  to  elect  its 
own  officers.  This  is  a  natural  inlierent 
right  of  all  voluntary  associations.  Who 
would  call  in  question  the  right  of  any  other 
voluntary  society  to  organize  itself,  by  the 
election  of  such  officers,  as  its  constitution 
required  ?  And  wlio  can,  with  any  reason, 
deny  this  right  to  churches,  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  expressly  denied  to  them  by  the 
Saviour  ? 

But  this  right,  so  far  from  being  denied 
to  the  churches  by  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
is  expressly  granted  to  them.  The  churches 
were  accustomed  to  elect  their  officers  in 
the  presence  and  under  the  eye  of  the  apos- 
tles themselves.  When  an  individual  was 
to  be  appointed  to  fill  the  place  of  Judas, 
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the  disciples  chose  two  from  among  their 
number,  one  of  whom  was  designated  by  lot 
to  be  numbered  with  the  apostles.  Acts  1 : 
23.  When  deacons  were  to  be  appointed  in 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  these  were  first  cho- 
sen by  the  churchy  and  afterwards  ordained 
by  the  apostles.  Acts  6  :  5.  The  churches 
of  Macedonia  chose  delegates  to  travel  with 
Paul  and  his  company,  and  carry  their  con- 
tributions to  the  poor.  2  Cor.  8 :  19. 

This  right  of  electing  its  own  officers  con- 
tinued to  be  exercised  in  the  church  long 
after  the  age  of  the  apostles. 

During  the  first  century,"  says  Wad- 
dington,  on  the  death  of  a  president,  or 
bishop,  or  pastor,  the  choice  of  a  successor 
devolved  on  the  members  of  the  society.  In 
this  election  the  people  had  an  equal  share, 
and  it  is  clear  that  their  right  in  this  mat- 
ter was  not  barely  testimonial,  but  judicial 
and  elective.  This  appointment  was  final, 
requiring  no  confirmation  from  any  civil 
power,  or  any  superior  prelate."*  Mos- 
heim,  in  his  history  of  the  second  century, 
says,  "The  form  of  church  government, 
which  began  to  exist  in  the  preceding  cen- 

*Ecc.  Hist.  p.  43. 
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tury,  was  in  this  more  industriously  estab- 
lished and  confirmed  in  all  its  parts.  One 
president  or  bishop  presided  over  each 
church,  who  was  created  by  the  common  suf- 
frage of  the  vjhole  people.^''  * 

2.  Another  obvious  right  of  the  churches 
is  that  of  admitting  and  excluding  members. 
The  right  of  admitting  members  belongs  to 
churches,  in  common  with  all  other  volun- 
tary associations.  Also  the  right  of  censur- 
ing and  excluding  unworthy  members  is 
clearly  a  natural  right  of  the  churches,  and 
as  such  is  expressly  recognized  in  the  New 
Testament.  When  a  member  of  this  char- 
acter is  not  reclaimed  by  private  remon- 
strance, our  Saviour  directs  that  his  case 
be  brought  before  the  church,  and  if  he 
hear  not  the  church,  he  is  by  them  to  be 
excluded.  Matt.  18:  17.  Neander  says, 
"  When  a  vicious  person  is  to  be  excluded 
from  the  church  at  Corinth,  the  apostle  re- 
gards it  as  something  which  must  proceed 
from  the  whole  church,"  —  1  Cor.  5:4, — 
and  when  this  same  person,  being  hnjiibled, 
ib  to  be  forgiven  and  restored,  his  restoration 


♦Ecc.  Hist.  Vol.  I.  p.  42. 
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is  to  be  effected  by  the  same  body.  2  Cor. 
2:7. 

3.  Still  another  right  of  the  churches  is 
that  of  holding  and  =  controlling  their  own 
property.    Speaking  of  widows,  Paul  says, 

If  any  who  believe  have  widows,  let  them 
relieve  them,  and  let  not  the  church  be 
charged,"  —  a  form  of  expression  which 
implies  that  the  church,  at  that  period,  had 
funds  which  it  disposed  of  at  discretion. 
1  Tim.  6 :  18.  The  church  at  Jerusalem 
was  early  in  possession  of  property  to  a 
very  considerable  amount.  For  a  time,  it 
seems  to  have  held  the  property  of  nearly 
all  its  members.  For  "  as  many  as  were 
possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them, 
and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that 
were  sold,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles' 
feet."  Acts  4 :  34,  35.  It  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  property  of  the  church,  and 
see  to  its  equitable  distribution,  that  the 
order  of  deacons  was  first  instituted. 

In  short,  every  church  may  be  said  to 
have  the  right  to  manage  its  own  proper  in- 
ternal affairs,  subject  only  to  such  regula- 
tions and  restrictions  as  have  been  imposed 
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by  Christ  himself.  It  has  a  right  to  do  all 
that  is  required  to  be  done,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve its  own  existence,  and  to  secure  to 
itself  the  privileges  and  blessings  of  the 
gospel. 

OFFICERS  OF  A  CHURCH. 

The  regular,  standing  officers  of  a  Con- 
gregational church,  like  those  of  the  apos- 
tolic churches,  are  pastors  and  deacons. 
Episcopalians  divide  the  order  of  pastors 
into  those  of  bishops  and  preshjters^  thus 
making  three  distinct  orders,  instead  of  two. 
But  it  is  certain  that,  in  the  age  of  the 
apostles,  and  even  later,  the  terms  bishop 
and  presbyter  are  used  interchangeably,  re- 
ferring not  only  to  the  same  office,  but  often 
to  the  same  persons.  Thus  Paul,  writing  to 
the  Philippians,  mentions  no  church  offi- 
cers but  bishops  and  deacons  ;  and  when 
giving  directions  to  Timothy  respecting  the 
qualifications  of  church  officers,  he  men- 
tions these,  and  no  others,  —  a  clear  indi- 
cation that  these  were  the  only  standing  of- 
ficers in  the  apostolical  churches,  and  of 
course  that  bishop  and  presbyter  refer  to 
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the  same  order.    Phil.  1  :  1 ;  1  Tim.  3  :  1. 

And  this  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  other 
Scriptures.  Titus  was  left  in  Crete  that  he 
might  ordain  elders  (presbyters)  in  every 
city.  But  in  a  following  verse  these  elders 
are  called  bishops.  Tit.  1 :  5-7.  In  his 
valedictory  address  to  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Ephesus,  Paul  calls  these  elders 
overseers^  or  (as  in  the  original)  bishops. 
Acts  20  :  17,  28.  Peter  exhorts  elders  to 
take  the  oversig-ht  of  the  flock,  or  (as  in 
the  Greek)  to  do  the  work  of  bishops^  not 
by  constraint,  but  willingly.    1  Pet.  3  :  2. 

And  not  only  were  bishops  and  presby- 
ters the  same  in  the  age  of  the  apostles, 
they  continued  to  be  so  until  near  the  close 
of  the  second  century.  The  manner  in 
which  the  distinction  between  bishop  and 
presbyter  came  into  the  church  is  pretty 
fully  explained  by  Jerome,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Titus  1:2.  "A  presbyter,"  says 
he,  "  is  the  same  as  bishop ;  and  before 
there  were,  by  tlie  instigation  of  the 
devil,  parties  in  rehgion,  the  churches  were 
governed  by  the  joint  counsels  of  pres- 
byters.   But  afterwards  it  was  decreed 
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throughout  the  whole  world  that  one 
chosen  from  among  the  presbyters  should 
be  put  over  the  rest,  and  that  the  care  of 
the  church  should  be  committed  to  him." 
Jerome  proceeds  to  support  his  opinion  as 
to  the  original  equality  of  presbyters  and 
bishops,  by  commenting  on  Phil.  1  :  1,  and 
on  the  interview  of  Paul  with  the  Ephesian 
elders,  and  then  adds,  "  Our  design  in 
these  remarks  is  to  show  that  among  the 
ancients  presbyters  and  bishops  ivere  the 
very  same.  But,  by  degrees,  that  the  plants 
of  dissension  might  be  plucked  up,  the 
whole  concern  was  devolved  upon  one  indi- 
vidual. As  the  presbyters  therefore  know 
that  they  are  subjected,  by  the  custom  of 
the  churchy  to  him  who  is  set  over  them,  so 
let  the  bishops  know  that  they  are  greater 
than  presbyters,  more  by  custom  than  by 
any  real  appointment  of  Christ." 

Augustine  held  to  the  same  doctrine.  AVrit- 
ing  to  Jerome,  he  says,  "  Although,  accord- 
ing to  the  names  of  honor  which  the  usage 
of  the  church  has  now  acquired,  the  office  of 
bishop  is  greater  than  that  of  presbyter, 
yet  in  many  things  is  Augustine  inferior  to 
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Jerome."  *  Augustine  was  a  bishop,  J erome 
was  not.  Indeed,  the  doctrine  as  to  the 
original  equality  of  bishops  and  presbyters 
was  generally  received  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  Bishop  Burnet  testifies,  until 
past  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
when  the  opposite  opinion  was  affirmed  by 
the  Council  of  Trent. 

In  primitive  times,  there  was  a  class  of 
ministers,  of  presbyters,  called  evangel- 
ists. They  -were  not  pastors  of  churches, 
but  itinerant  preachers^  who  labored,  for 
the  most  part,  in  connection  with  the  apos- 
tles, and  under  their  direction.  Such 
were  Timothy  and  Titus.  Such  was 
"  Philip,  the  evangehst,"  and  a  great 
many  others.  They  were  —  under  the 
apostles  —  the  missionaries  of  the  primi- 
tive age,  by  whom  the  gospel  was  extended 
into  the  dark  places  of  the  earth,  and  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  organization  of 
churches,  and  the  settlement  of  pastors. 
The  office  was  one  of  great  importance  ; 
and  we  have  many  such,  in  connection 
with  our  churches,  at  the  present  time. 

*Epis.  82. 
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The  most  of  the  missionaries,  in  our  own 
country  and  in  foreign  lands,  belong  to  this 
class. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the 
presbyters  or  elders  of  the  primitive  church 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  teaching 
elders,  and  ruling  elders  ;  and  the*  follow- 
ing passage  from  Paul  has  been  cited  in 
proof  of  it :  "  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well 
be  counted  worthy  of  double  honor,  espe- 
cially they  who  labor  in  word  and  doctrine." 
1  Tim.  5  :  17.  But  I  doubt  whether  this 
passage  implies  any  official  distinction 
among  the  elders.  In  primitive  times, 
there  were  frequently  several  elders  in  a 
church.  Among  these,  some  would  be 
more  learned  and  gifted,  more  competent 
to  teach,  and  more  acceptable  preachers, 
than  others.  On  these,  of  course,  the 
greater  part  of  the  labor  of  preaching 
would  devolve.  They  would  preach  more 
frequently  than  their  less  qualified  breth- 
ren. And  while  the  apostle  would  have  all 
the  elders  who  ruled  well  counted  worthy 
of  high  honor,  he  would  have  special  re- 
spect bestowed  upon  those  who  labored 
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most  effectively  in  word  and  doctrine.  We 
are  confirmed  in  this  interpretation  by  the 
fact  that  no  such  ofBcers  as  lay  elders  are 
known  to  have  existed  in  the  church  for 
many  centuries  after  the  apostles. 

Some  have  thought  that  preaching  be- 
longs to  the  official  work  of  a  deacon.  But 
we  have  no  evidence  of  this  in  the  original 
appointment  of  deacons,  nor  in  the  charge 
given  to  Timothy  as  to  their  qualifications. 
The  first  deacons  were  appointed,  not  to 
assist  the  apostles  in  the  work  of  preaching, 
but  to  relieve  them  from  a  burden  of  sec- 
ular cares  and  duties,  so  that  they  might 
give  themselves  more  entirely  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  word.    Acts  6  :  4. 

Without  doubt,  the  primitive  deacons  did 
everything  in  their  power,  by  conversation 
and  exhortation,  to  promote  the  spread  of 
the  gospel.  Thus  Stephen  was  employed, 
when  apprehended  for  trial,  and  put  to 
death.  It  is  also  true  that  those  who  used 
the  office  of  deacon  well  were  soon  promoted 
to  the  higher  office.  Thus  Philip,  the  dea- 
con, is  afterwards  spoken  of  as  Philip,  the 
evangelist.''   Acts  21 :  8.    The  probability 
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is. that  he  was  constituted  an  evangelist,  pre- 
vious to  his  preaching  and  baptizing  at  Sa- 
maria. 

ORDINATION. 

Church  officers  should  be  officially  quali- 
fied or  constituted  by  ordination.  This  is 
according  to  apostolic  example.  The  first 
deacons  were  ordained ;  and  I  know  of  no 
good  reason  why  deacons,  in  our  own  time, 
should  not  be  set  apart  to  their  very  respon- 
sible work  in  the  same  way.    See  Acts  6  :  6. 

Ministers  of  the  gospel,  too,  should  be  or- 
dained. Until  they  are  ordained,  they  are 
not  properly  invested  with  the  office  of  a 
minister,  and  are  not  qualified  to  administer 
the  sacraments  of  the  church.  Acts  14  :  23  ; 
Tit.  1 :  5. 

It  is  insisted  by  Episcopalians  that  bishops 
alone  possess  the  power  of  ordination.  But 
in  showing  that  bishop  and  presbyter  de- 
noted originally  the  same  office,  we  put  an 
end  to  this  high  pretension. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  claimed 
that  churches  have  the  right  to  ordain  their 
own  ministers.    And  considered  as  an  ab- 
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stract  right,  to  be  exercised  only  in  cases  of 
extreme  necessity,  this,  perhaps,  may  be  ad- 
mitted. Still,  this  is  not  the  way  in  which 
church  officers,  ordinarily,  should  be  con- 
stituted. In  the  New  Testament,  and  in 
the  first  ages  of  the  church,  we  find  this 
work  invariably  performed  by  ministers. 
The  first  deacons  were  ordained  by  minis- 
ters. Acts  6  :  6.  The  first  missionaries  to 
the  heathen  were  ordained  by  ministers. 
Acts  13  :  3.  Timothy  was  ordained  "  by 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery." 
1  Tim.  4 :  14.  And  so,  imdoubtedly,  were 
all  the  early  pastors  and  evangelists.  In- 
deed, this  work  is  properly  committed  to 
ministers,  and  should  not  be  undertaken  by 
others,  except  in  cases  of  such  extreme  ne- 
cessity as  knows  no  law. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COUNCILS. 

Of  the  associated  bodies  existing  among 
Congregationalists,  the  most  important  are 
Ecclesiastical  Councils,  These  consist  of 
pastors  and  delegates  from  particular 
churches,*  called  together  by  letters  missive 

*  A  minister  without  charge  may  be  constituted,  by  letter,  a 
member  of  a  Council. 
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from  some  church,  or  from  some  part  of  a 
church,  or  from  individuals  proposing  to 
form  a  church,  and  for  some  distinctly  spec- 
ified object.  The  councils  occurring  among 
us  may  be  divided  into  three  classes :  those 
called,  not  by  parties,  but  by  whole  bodies 
of  Christians;  those  called  by  a  mutual 
agreement  of  parties ;  and  those  called  by 
one  party. 

The  objects  for  which  councils  are  con- 
vened are  such  as  these :  to  organize 
churches ;  to  ordain,  install,  and  dismiss 
ministers ;  to  settle  difficulties  between  a 
pastor  and  his  people,  or  between  different 
members  of  a  church ;  to  afford  relief  to 
aggrieved,  excluded  members,  etc.  In  all 
cases,  ecclesiastical  councils  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  advisers,  the  assistants  of  the 
churches,  or  of  those  convening  them,  and 
as  bound  to  carry  out,  so  far  as  this  can 
properly  be  done,  their  wishes.  The  com- 
mission under  which  they  act,  and  to  which 
they  should  strictly  confine  themselves,  is 
the  letter  missive.  This  brings  before  the 
council  certain  points  to  be  considered  and 
acted  upon.  There  are  questions,  it  may 
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be,  about  which  a  church  needs  to  be  in- 
formed ;  or  cases  of  difficulty,  in  regard  to 
which  it  wishes  to  be  advised  ;  or  things  to 
bo  done,  which  the  church  cannot  so  prop- 
erly do  of  itself,  and  therefore  seeks  coun- 
sel and  assistance  from  other  churches. 
The  council  comes  together  for  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  its  call,  and  gives  attention 
to  these,  and  to  these  only. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  Congregational 
Councils  are  merely  advisory  bodies ;  and 
in  the  larger  sense  of  the  term  advisory, 
this  may  be  true.  At  any  rate,  they  are,  as 
before  stated,  the  helpers  of  the  churches, 
and  not  their  masters,  and  are  to  carry  into 
effect  their  wishes,  so  far  as  this  can  consist- 
ently be  done,  whether  in  imparting  in- 
struction, or  affording  assistance,  or  giving 
advice.  And  in  no  case  is  the  result  of  a 
council  of  any  validity  unless  approved  and 
accepted  by  the  church,  or  by  the  parties 
convening  it. 

In  some  of  the  States,  perhaps  in  all, 
the  doings  of  Congregational  Councils  are 
recognized  and  respected  by  the  courts  of 
justice.    A  minister  cannot  be  legally  or- 
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dained  or  dismissed,  but  by  the  help  of  a 
council.  And  in  cases  of  difficulty,  the 
courts  require  that  a  mutual  council  shall 
have  been  proposed  and  rejected,  before  an 
ex-parte  council  can  rightfully  have  cogni- 
zance. Hence  it  is  an  important  rule  in 
regard  to  councils,  that  an  ex-parte  council 
should  never  be  called  until  a  mutual  coun- 
cil has  been  proposed  and  refused.  With 
this  understanding,  there  is  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  eX'parte  councils.  They  are  a  well- 
estabUshed  part  of  our  ecclesiastical  system, 
and  it  would  seem  a  necessary  part.  With- 
out this  provision,  a  mutual  council  might 
be  unreasonably  and  obstinately  refused, 
and  an  injured  pastor  or  church,  or  mem- 
ber of  the  church,  might  be  left  to  suffer 
without  redress. 

We  need  only  add  that  councils  are  not 
standing  bodies.  They  are  called  for  a  par- 
ticular, specified  purpose,  and  when  this  is 
accomplished,  their  work  is  done,  and  their 
existence  terminates. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Congrega- 
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tional  form  of  church  government  that  it  is 
a  thing  of  recent  origin  —  a  novelty  in  reli- 
gion—  which  had  no  existence  previous  to 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  we  have  seen, 
in  the  foregoing  discussion,  that  this  is  not 
true.  The  Congregational  form  of  church 
government  is  substantially  that  of  the  first 
century,  —  that  which  was  established  by 
the  apostles  and  their  immediate  succes- 
sors. This  original  order  of  things  had 
been,  to  a  great  extent,  lost  to  the  world  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  inde- 
pendence of  the  individual  church  had  long 
been  well-nigh  swallowed  up  in  the  all-en- 
gulfing power  of  a  dominant  hierarchy. 
But  subsequent  to  the  reformation  from 
Popery,  the  fathers  of  the  present  independ- 
ent churches  sought  and  found  this  original, 
apostolical  principle.  They  succeeded,  after 
a  long  and  painful  struggle,  in  restoring  it, 
and  have  transmitted  it  to  us,  their  succes- 
sors ;  and  we  shall  be  recreant  to  their 
memory  and  to  our  own  rights,  if  we  do  not 
cherish  it,  preserve  it,  and  transmit  it  unim 
paired  to  the  generations  which  shall  come 
after  us. 
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It  is  objected,  again,  that  the  Congrega- 
tional form  of  church  government  is  loose 
and  weak^  that  it  has  not  enough  of 
energy  to  render  the  churches  strong  and 
efficient.  But  if  such  was  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment adopted  by  the  apostles,  acting 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Gliost,  it 
will  hardly  be  believed  that  this  objection 
can  have  much  force.  The  objection,  too, 
is  obviated  by  the  lessons  of  experience. 
Were  not  the  primitive  churches  efficient  ? 
Did  they  not  accomplish  as  much  for  God 
and  the  souls  of  men  as  any  churches,  in  an 
equal  period,  have  ever  done  since  ? 

And  where,  since  the  two  first  centuries, 
shall  we  look  for  churches  more  efficient 
and  flourishing  than  the  Congregational  and 
Baptist  churches  of  England  and  America.* 
To  be  sure,  there  have  sometimes  been  diffi- 
culties in  our  churches,  as  there  have  been 
in  all  others.  There  have  been  occasional 
violations  of  order  and  breaches  of  fellow- 
ship. But,  as  before  remarked,  these  have 
resulted  commonly,  rather  from  misappre- 

*Iii  their  form  of  government,  the  Baptist  churches  are  Con- 
Spregational. 
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heiision,  or  a  want  of  brotherly  love,  than 
from  any  inherent  defect  of  ecclesiastical 
organization.  It  should  be  considered,  too, 
that  difficulties  in  our  churches  can  be  set- 
tled without  agitating  a  whole  continent, 
and  lying  over,  by  appeal,  from  one  ecclesi- 
astical court  to  another  for  a  course  of 
years.  The  disturbance  is  limited  to  a  nar- 
row circle,  and  is  removed  or  healed,  ordi-_ 
narily,  in  a  little  time. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  history  of  the  Con- 
gregational churches  of  New  England,  dur- 
ing the  last  century,  has  shown  that  they 
are  incapable,  either  of  excluding  Unitarian 
errors,  or  of  effectively  dealing  with  them. 
They  have  come  in  like  a  flood,  and  have 
prevailed,  and  swallowed  up  many  of  the 
churches  of  the  Pilgrims.  But  there  are 
several  things  to  be  considered  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  which  will  abate  very  much  the 
force  of  the  objection.  Be  it  remembered, 
then,  that  the  first  church  in  New  England 
which  became  openly  Unitarian,  was  not 
Congregational,  but  Episcopal.*  It  should 
be  remembered,  too,  that  Unitarianism 
came  into  our  Congregational  churches  in  a 

*  King's  Chapel,  Boston. 
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way  not  to  be  excluded  by  any  form  of 
church  government  whatever.  It  came  in, 
not  openly  and  above  board,  but  crept  in  grad- 
ually, secretly,  undiscovered,  undisclosed, 
and  ere  the  churches  were  aware,  the  evil 
was  upon  them.  It  had  firmly  intrenched 
itself  in  the  midst  of  them.  It  should  be 
further  remembered  that  as  soon  as  the  er- 
ror was  disclosed,  the  sound  portion  of  our 
churches  (which  included  the  great  body  of 
them)  took  measures  to  effect  a  separation, 
—  which  measures  have  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful ;  so  that  the  proper  Congregational 
churches  of  New  England,  so  far  as  doctrine 
and  discipline  are  concerned,  were  never  iq 
a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  they  are 
at  present.  It  should  be  remarked,  still  fur- 
ther, that  while,  in  America,  a  portion  of 
the  Congregational  churches  have  fallen  into 
Unitarianism,  and  the  Presbyterian  churches 
have  escaped,  in  England,  just  the  reverse  of 
this  is  true.  The  old  Presbyterian  church- 
es there,  almost  without  an  exception,  fell 
into  Unitarianism,  and  the  Congregational 
churches  escaped.  When  all  these  consid- 
erations are  duly  weighed,  we  trust  that  th^ 
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objection  above  stated  will  not  be  thought 
to  have  much  remaining  force. 

ADVANTAGES   OF  CONGREGATIONALISM. 

The  first  and  chief  advantage  of  Congre- 
gationalism is  that  it  is  scriptural.  It  is 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  organ- 
izations of  the  apostles.  This  has  been 
shown,  at  large,  in  the  foregoing  discussion, 
and  need  not  be  further  insisted  on  here. 

A  second  advantage  is :  It  is  the  logical 
outgrowth  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  It  is  the  application  of  the 
doctrine  of  human  rights  to  church  order 
and  government.  But  human  rights  are 
founded  in  God's  rights  over  the  individ- 
ual ;  and  he  must  therefore  be  left  free  to 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  them,  in  glo- 
rifying his  Creator.  No  man  or  angel,  pope 
or  bisliop,  has  a  right  to  step  in  and  pre- 
vent the  free  exercise  of  his  powers  in  the 
direction  required  of  him.  In  this  view, 
Congregationalism  is  the  logical  result  of 
God's  rightful  sovereignty  over  men. 

The  gospel  further  teaches  that  men  are 
naturally  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and 
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all  alike  under  condemnation.  If  brought 
into  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  they  are  intro- 
duced into  it  by  free  sovereign  grace.  "  It 
is  the  gift  of  God."  Here  all  renewed  men 
stand  on  a  level.  As  they  are  all  brethren 
in  Christ,  who  is  their  elder  Brother,  there 
is  a  perfect  equality  between  them.  No 
one  can  rightfully  usurp  authority  over  the 
others.  And  herein  is  the  essence  of  a 
Congregational  church.  No  functionary 
in  it  has  any  dominion  over  it.  The  pas- 
tor is  but  its  president  and  teacher,  holding 
forth  the  eternal  verities,  —  the  reproofs 
and  consolations  of  the  gospel.  Hence, 
Congregationalism,  as  a  form  of  church 
polity,  is  the  exponent  and  embodiment  of 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  gospel,  in  a 
permanent,  public  institution.  Thus  held, 
it  becomes  itself  a  vital,  spiritual  power  in 
the  church,  like  the  truths  out  of  which  it 
grows.  CongregationaUsm,  and  "  Ye  are 
all  one  in  Christ  Jesus,"  have  the  same 
significance.  "  There  is  one  body  and  one 
spirit,  even  as  ye  are  called  in  one  hope  of 
your  calling ;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap- 
tism ;  one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is 
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above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you 
all,"  —  such  is  the  handwriting,  as  it  were, 
on  the  forefront  of  every  Congregational 
Church. 

Another  advantage  of  Congregationalism 
is  its  free^  republican  character.  It  is 
adapted  to  a  free  people.  Its  influence  is 
to  make  and  to  keep  them  free.  A  Congre- 
gational Church  is  a  society  of  spiritual 
freemen.  It  acknowledges  no  head,  no  law- 
giver, but  Christ,  and  no  appropriate  means 
of  influence,  but  those  of  truth,  wisdom, 
and  love.  All  important  matters  are  trans- 
acted openly,  in  church-meeting,  where 
every  brother  has  an  equal  right  to  express 
his  opinion,  and  to  give  his  vote. 

It  is  to  these  free  principles  of  church- 
government,  which  our  fathers  professed  to 
draw  from  the  Bible,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  our  civil  freedom.  With  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  England,  the  church  was  the 
primary  institution,  to  which  the  State 
was  secondary  and  subsidiary.  They  first 
formed  their  system  of  church-government, 
and  then  adapted  their  civil  government  to 
it.    And  what  form  of  civil  government 
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would  they  be  likely  to  select,  in  order  to 
carry  out  their  plan  ?  Obviously,  none  but 
a  free  republic.  No  other  would  have  an- 
swered their  purpose  at  all.  To  have  es- 
tablished a  monarchy,  or  an  aristocracy,  in 
connection  with  their  Congregationalism, 
would  have  been  incongruous  and  mon- 
strous. 

Among  the  advantages  of  Congregational- 
ism should  be  reckoned  its  salutary  personal 
influence  on  those  who  embrace  it.  Every 
member  of  a  Congregational  Church  feels 
that  he  has  a  deep  interest,  and  an  individ- 
ual responsibility,  in  regard  to  its  concerns. 
He  is  not  a  mere  appendage  to  it,  to  be 
cared  for,  looked  after,  and  ruled  over  by 
"tutors  and  governors,"  but  is  himself  an 
integral  part  of  the  body,  and  of  the  gov- 
ernment, having  it  in  charge,  with  others, 
to  maintain  its  worship,  its  order,  its  disci- 
pline, and  to  promote  its  purity,  enlarge- 
ment, and  peace.  He  feels,  in  short,  that 
he  is  a  man,  —  a  free  Christian  man^  in- 
trusted with  high  and  important  interests, 
and  that  he  must  acquit  himself  accord- 
ingly.   He  must  inform  himself  as  to  the 
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truths  and  duties  of  religion;  he  must 
grow  in  knowledge  and  in  grace ;  he  must 
be  watchful  and  prayerful,  diligent  in  duty 
and  circumspect  in  •  deportment,  that  he 
may  honor  the  profession  which  he  has 
made,  and  be  an  ornament  to  the  church 
of  which  he  is  a  member.  As  much  as  a 
republican  form  of  civil  government  de- 
mands intelligence,  and  tends  to  promote 
it  among  citizens,  so  does  a  republican  form 
of  church-government  tend  to  the  personal 
advancement  —  the  knowledge,  virtue,  and 
holiness  —  of  those  who  live  under  it.  It 
throws  upon  them  individually  high  respon- 
sibilities, and  awakens  their  energies,  and 
stirs  their  zeal,  to  meet  these  responsibili- 
ties in  a  worthy  and  becoming  manner. 

And  in  elevating  the  individual  members 
of  a  church,  Congregationalism  tends,  of 
course,  to  promote  the  purity  and  elevation 
of  the  church  itself.  This  is  too  obvious  to 
require  argument.  For  of  what  does  a 
church  consist,  but  of  its  individual  mem- 
bers ?  And  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  ele- 
vate the  members  must  tend  equally  to  the 
benefit  of  the  body  itself. 
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Another  advantage  of  Congregationalism 
is  its  good  influence  upon  ministers.  Con- 
gregational ministers  are  taken  from  the 
people,  and  are  elected  to  the  stations  they 
occupy  by  the  free  suffrages  of  their  bretli- 
reii.  And  when  in  office,  they  are  not  lords 
over  God's  heritage,  but  its  servants.  They 
have  not  dominion  over  the  faith  of  those 
around  them,  but  are  helpers  of  their  joy. 
They  have  not  those  temptations  to  ambi- 
tion and  pride  which  are  furnished  by  some 
other  forms  of  ecclesiastical  organization, 
but  have  every  inducement  to  be  diligent 
and  faithful,  that  they  may  be  accepted  of 
God  and  approved  of  men. 

These  happy  tendencies  of  Congregation- 
alism upon  its  ministers  are  all  illustrated 
in  the  early  history  of  the  church.  During 
the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  second  century,  the 
churches  were  all  of  them  Congregational ; 
and  their  ministers  were  an  honor  to  the 
system.  They  were  such  as  the  system  was 
adapted  to  produce.  A  more  humble,  pa- 
tient, laborious,  self-sacrificing  class  of  men, 
the  world  never  saw.    But  when  the  gov- 
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eminent  of  the  church  was  gradually 
changed,  and  the  humble  pastors  of  the  first 
and  second  centuries  became  titled  dignita- 
ries,—  bishops,  archbishops,  metropolitans, 
patriarchs,  —  a  different  spirit  pervaded  the 
entire  ranks  of  the  clergy.  In  a  little  time, 
they  be3ame  as  distinguished  for  pride  and 
carnal  ambition,  as  their  predecessors  had 
been  for  humility  and  deadness  to  the 
world. 

I  mention  but  another  advantage  of  Con- 
gregationalism, and  that  is  its  adaptedness 
to  an  easy^  rapid^  and  universal  diffusion. 
The  religion  of  Christ  was  intended  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  world  ;  and  it  was  admi- 
rably adapted,  not  only  in  its  inner  work- 
ings and  influence,  but  in  its  original  out- 
ward organization,  for  this  purpose.  There 
was  no  towering,  ambitious  hierarchy  or  gi- 
gantic ecclesiastical  confederation,  to  be 
thrust  upon  the  unenlightened  nations,  pro- 
voking observation  and  distrust,  but  the 
simplest,  plainest,  least  objectionable  form 
of  organization  possible.  The  silent  gather- 
ing of  believers  into  little  associations,  and 
ordaining  teachers  over  them,  —  who  could 
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object  to  such  a  measure,  unless  his  malice 
was  first  aroused  against  the  religion  itself  ? 

This  simple  Congregational  polity,  which 
was  so  admirably  adapted  for  diffusion  in 
the  primitive  age,  is  equally  so  at  the 
present  time.  And  so  it  will  continue  to 
be,  until  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  shall 
fill  the  earth,  as  the  waters  fill  the  channels 
of  the  deep. 

Our  Congregational  missionaries  have 
this  advantage  now,  in  going  forth  to  the 
heathen  nations.  Their  church  organiza- 
tion is  so  plain,  so  simple,  so  highly  spiritual, 
so  little  of  earth  in  it  and  so  much  of  heav- 
en, that  it  awakens  little  or  no  suspicion 
among  heathen  nobles  and  kings.  It  con- 
nects easily,  readily,  with  any  existing  form 
of  civil  government,  and  is  fitted  to  extend 
itself  and  the  religion  it  represents,  with 
the  least  possible  friction  or  opposition,  un- 
til the  religion  of  Christ  shall  be  diffused 
everywhere,  and  become  the  religion  of  the 
world. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  Congre- 
gationalists  of  this  country  have  much  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  that  form  of  church 
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organization  and  government  which  was 
bequeathed  to  them  by  their  fathers ; 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  consonant 
with  Scripture,  and  so  congenial  to  the 
spirit  of  their  civil  institutions.  Indeed, 
they  have  reason  to  be  more  than  satisfied. 
It  becomes  them  to  be  thankful  for  it,  and 
to  rejoice  in  it.  And  wliile  they  accept  it 
with  all  thankfulness  and  joy,  they  should 
endeavor  to  show  themselves  wortliy  of 
their  peculiar  privileges.  They  should  en- 
deavor to  honor  their  institutions  by  works 
of  faith  and  labors  of  love,  —  by  an  example 
of  steadfast  obedience  and  usefulness. 

Note.  If  the  reader  of  the  foregoing  pages  shall  discover  (as 
he  may)  some  striking  coincidences  of  thought  and  statement 
between  the  Tract,  and  Lectures  59  and  60  in  my  recently  pub- 
lished volume  of  "Lectures  on  Christian  Theology,"  he  may  be 
assured  that  the  former  was  not  copied  from  the  latter.  It  could 
not  have  been,  since  the  Tract  was  written  before  the  Lectures 
were  published,  and  when  I  had  no  access  to  the  manuscript. 
The  coincidences  referred  to  —  of  which  I  was  not  conscious 
until  I  compared  the  two  —  are  to  be  accounted  for  in  another 
way.  The  Lectures  I  had  often  read  to  classes  In  the  Seminary ; 
and  when  I  came  to  prepare  a  Tract  on  the  same  general  sub- 
ject, I  was  led  unconsciously  to  adopt,  to  some  extent,  the 
thoughts  and  language  to  which  I  had  been  so  long  accustomed. 
I  offer  this  statement  by  way  of  explanation.  — The  Authob. 


